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To Consumers of Alizarine Dyes 


A. Klipstein & Company beg to announce that 
they have been appointed The Exclusive Sell- 
ing Agents in the United States for the well- 
known products. 


THE BRITISH ALIZARINE CO. 


London and Manchester, England 


The following can be supplied, F. O. B. New York: 


Alizarine Red 20% all shades 

\lizarine Red S. powder-(Soluble) 

Alizarine Blue S. powder-(Soluble) for printing 
Alizarine Blue S. C. B. paste, for wool dyeing 
Alizarine Bordeaux 20% 

Alizarine Orange 20% 

\lizarine Cyanine paste 

\lizarine Green X, for wool dyeing 


\lizarine Green (Soluble) for cotton printing 


The above products are all of Standard quality and shade 


Samples and prices on request 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























RENAISSANCE | 


Of the demand for quality on the part 
of buyers is becoming more and more 
evident, resulting naturally from the de- 
sire of everyone to obtain the best value 
from his decreased purchasing power. 

This change should be welcomed by 
everyone taking a pride in the quality of 
his production; and he who resists it will 
lose ground to his more enlightened 
neighbor. 

“Atlantic Quality” has become the ac- 
cepted standard for Sulphur colors, and 
yet we are always striving to improve on 
it by making our Atlantic Dyes better 
and better. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Works: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 


Main Office: BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE CH{CAGO PROVIDENCE 


























CONSULT US 
About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or : 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 

nature. 
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THE 
NEWPORT Vat 
COLORS Dyes 


The following are immediately available 
as pastes and correspond in other re- 
spects to Indanthrene colors of the same 
designation: 


Newport Anthrene Blue G C D Paste 
Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 


TRADE WS MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


Delaware Corporation 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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SCIENCE AND DISARMAMENT 


Present-Day Political Habits of Thought in America Have Not 
Altered to Meet Changed Conditions in the Military World, 
Leaving Germany Armed and the U. S. Soon to Be Helpless 


“ OW, the gist of my case is 
this: That the civilization of 


the past three centuries has 
produced a great store of scientific 
knowledge, and that this scientific 
knowledge has altered the material 
scale of human affairs and enormous- 
ly enlarged the physical range of hu- 


man activities, but that there has 
been no adequate adjustment of 
men’s political ideas to the new con- 
ditions.” 

So closely does the above fit the 
present relations of the American dye 
industry with Congress that, unless 
it were for the presence of the time fac- 
tor alone, one might almost imagine 
it to have been penned as part of a 
denunciation of our Solons for their 
criminal laxity in failing many 
months ago to put America on an 
equal footing with the most powerful 
of her potential rivals and trade com- 
petitors, particularly Germany. 

However, the words happen to be 
those of no less a literary craftsman 
than H. G. Wells, writing in the cur- 
rent issue of the “Saturday Evening 


Post” on “The Salvaging of Civiliza- 
tion’”—which our readers, incidental- 
ly, are advised to buy and consider— 
and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Wells in- 
tended his remarks to have a far 
wider application. He was preparing 
to talk specifically about the world 
effect of the tremendous progress 
which has been made in transport facili- 
ties. 

Yet the distinguished British nov- 
elist’s thought serves well to intro- 
duce the leading thought in this 
week’s sermonette, which is that the 
World War produced such a gigantic 
stride in mulitary science that the 
rank and file have not yet been able 
to readjust their outlook to embrace 
more than a small part of it. Fortu- 
nately for England, France and Ja- 
pan, the governments of these coun- 
tries have managed to see the light 
and take action in keeping with the 
altered and enormously complicated 
conditions which prevail to-day in 
the military world—or, if perchance 
they have not fully comprehended in 
every case, they have at least been 
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wise enough to follow expert advice. 
But in America this has not been so. 

It is true that the governments of 
England and France were really in 
closer contact with the war, and for 
a much longer period, than was the 
Government of the United States, and 
hence ought to have had the lesson 
better driven home. But Japan, which 
was not in the war at all, sensed the 
change, and America had every pos- 
sible opportunity to observe and 
think about the significance of the 
new chemical warfare. Moreover, 
our government has had quite as 
competent advice as any other power. 
There is no shadow of an excuse for 
its infantile innocence. Throughout 
almost the whole of the past two 
years it has presented the spectacle of 
a prattling babe, playing happily with 
a string of beads, all unconscious that 
it is straying nearer and nearer to the 
edge of a precipice. Or, if you like, 
that of a good-natured simpleton, 
erinning foolishly at a snarling Ben- 
gal tiger which has just stepped out 
through a broken bar in its cage. The 
sight has been deeply humiliating at 
home and, make no doubt of it, the 
subject of some secret mirth abroad, 
particularly in Germany. 

Mr. Wells declares that the sudden 
ereat extension of man’s range of fast 
travel and communication brought 
about by the railroad and the tele- 
graph, caused the European coun- 
tries, whose boundaries in a majority 
of cases had hitherto been determined 
by the limit of effective central con- 
trol based on travel by coach and 
courier, all at once to become dan- 
gerously crowded. In precisely the 
same fashion has the chemical knowl- 
edge of the past decade or two grown 
more rapidly than the ability of 
American business to assimilate and 
make use of all of it, until with the 
final vast expansion resulting from 
the war it has attained a magnitude 
which places it completely beyond the 
scope of most business minds—and 
many military minds as well—of to- 
dav. 

The business mind failing to grasp 
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it because of the time required for 
education, the governmental mind, 
apparently, has been equally incapa- 
ble. That is the only explanation of 
ur Senators’ persistence in viewing 
the Dye bill from the standpoint of 
political expediency. And it is mere- 
ly an explanation—not an excuse. 
Those men were elected to office sim- 
ply that they might devote their 
whole time to the study of national 
and international affairs, to secure 
competent advice from qualified au- 
thorities, and to take the lead in mat- 
ters of that kind. 

Instead of that, no matter how well 
each individual Senator may privately 
be aware of what is necessary, he is 
seemingly too great a political cow- 
ard to become publicly aware of it 
until the truth has seeped more fully 
into the public consciousness. Let 
impartial and unbiased experts din it 
into his ears as they will, he must 
not risk running counter to possible 
adverse public opinion, knowing full 
well all the time that the public will 
be heartily with him when it learns, 
and that by daring to be a man in- 
stead of a mouse he can gain honor 
for himself. Thus is the expansion 
of chemical knowledge of a most 
vital character grievously cramped 
and restricted in this country by ex- 
isting political habits of thought. 
Like the European boundaries in the 
Wells article, these habits of thought 
were satisfactory enough until the 
advent of increased scientific knowl- 
edge, upon which they became a 
“frightful nuisance.” 

Habits of thought are sometimes 
harder to get rid of even than inter- 
national boundaries, and it may be 
that an immediate and widespread 
campaign to educate the public, on a 
scale not previously attempted, will 
prove the only solution. Such a 
course, at all events, was strongly 
advocate! last week by Dr. Marston 
Taylor Bogert, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, during the course of an address 
—ander the heading which forms the 
title of this article—delivered at the 
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meeting of the Delaware Section of 
the American Clemical Society. 

Dr. Bogert declared that in order 
to cone sweessfully with a nation 
having sush skill in chemistry as has 
Germany it would be necessary to 
have iy this country a well-developed 
Chemical Warfare Service. He was 
of the opinion that chemical warfare 
was yet in its infancy, and that after 
it had run its course the military art 
Mizht also invoke medical and bio- 
logical warfare, which could be ac- 
COmplished by the dissemination of 
S¢rms and disease. He _ therefore 
Maintained that the military effi- 
Clency of the future would depend 
Mj large measure upon science. 

‘Most fundamental of all, how- 
€Vier,” he continued, “for all else rests 
Upon it, is an intelligent grasp by our 
People and Government of what is an 
tmmensely powerful factor. That is, 
scientific development which 


» makes for the progress of civilization 


. such matters, 


and upon which, to a vast extent, the 
safety of the country is dependent. 
Without such a general understand- 
ing it will be difficult or impossible 
to awaken our fellow countrymen to 
the menace of our unpreparedness in 
so as to secure that 


* widespread education and individual 
: proficiency in science which is our 


safeguard. With it there will be no 
dithculty whatsoever in getting Con- 
W&TeSs to enact such legislation as will 


:foster and stimulate not only our syn- 


ad 





thetic dye and nitrogen industries but 
also our Chemical Warfare and Air 
Services. Such action will have an 
immediate and far-reaching beneficial 
effect upon the entire course of our 
development in science, at a time 
vhen the world is looking to us for a 
lead in such matters.” 

Dr. Bogert was emphatic in declar- 
ing that German chemical science, 
unless speedily checkmated by the in- 
telligence of other nations, would 
continue to be a menace to the world, 
and that disarmament, both for Ger- 
many and the Allies, must provide for 
the definite reduction and control of 
the coal supply, of the fixation of at- 
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is the 
mother substance of all explosives, 
and also the reduction of the syn- 


mospheric nitrogen, which 


thetic dye plants which are the 
sources of all poison gases and the 
actual manufacturers of most of the 
explosives used in war. 

“Exports of all such substances,” 
continued Dr. Bogert, “should be 
carefully regulated, for export trade 
is the familiar excuse for the main- 
tenance and expansion of colossal 
plarts of latent war possibilities. ‘The 
same armament commission might be 
very keen for the dismantling of the 
Krupp establishment at Essen, and 
yet not bat an eye over the continu- 
ance and expansion of mammoth ar- 
senals, camouflaged as dye factories 
or agricultural chemical works, al- 
though the actual military damage 
inflicted upon Germany might be 
much greater were the dye and nitro- 
gen factories destroyed than if the 
Essen plant were razed. 

“For example,” asserted Dr. Bo- 
gert, “if the Allies fail to reduce di- 
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rectly the present German supremacy 
in synthetic dve and nitrogen fixation 
plants there will be no safety for this 
country until we have a development 
of those vital industries here superior 
to that of Germany.” 

The Columbia scientist took excep- 
tion to the view of General March, 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, who in opposing the extension 
of the Chemical Warfare Service said 
that he would prevent those sub- 
stances used in the manufacture of 
poison gas from being imported into 
Germany, and thus keep down the 
poison-gas output. The speaker said 
that from such simple substances as 
salt, coke or charcoal and air could 
be manufactured phosgene and chlo- 
rine. 

“All that is necessary, therefore,” 
observed Dr. Bogert ironically, “is to 
remove from Germany all the salt un- 
derground or close the salt mines, and 
to exclude Germany from access to 
the ocean: to place a similar ban upon 
the sulphur mines and the smelting 
of sulphur ores: to interdict the rais- 
ing of sugar beets and other saccharif- 
erous crops, and to cut down all the 
forests—since cellulose, which is ob- 
tained from these sources, can be 
converted into alcohol. As all mod- 
ern warfare depends upon nitric acid, 
and as nitric acid is now being made 
from the nitrogen of the air, it is 
equally clear that this manufacture 
can be easily and completely stopped 
by also excluding the atmosphere 
from Germany. Except for these 
slight objections, the plan is doubtless 
an admirable one.” 

If even General March, then, is so 
far from being thoroughly up to date 
on military matters, what is to be ex- 
pected of the public! For the public 
there is plenty of excuse; for the gov- 
ernment which has failed to insure 
our lasting peace, none whatever. Our 
alleged “servants” have had the means 
of finding out these things. They 
have had the best advice in the coun- 
try on tap whenever they cared to 
utilize it—but they have never cared 


to! What more is wanted, or obtain- 
able? 
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Out of it all agan comes the clear 
fact of the stultitying influence of 
present-day politic) habits of 
thought, aided and alxtted by a 
strongly organized and efficie t lobby 
which seems to be able to frighten 
Congress half out of its sadly mud- 
dled wits. 


If the Allies decide to subject Ger- 
many to REAL disarmament, by 45~ 
suming control over the plants which 
are potential sources of modern n'U- 
nitions of war—which they would be 
perfectly justified in doing under the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
well and good; we shall need the dy€ 
industry anyway. But we have not 
even a good, strong hope that th! 
will be done. And until it is don®, 
and England, France and Japan afte 
similarly limited in power, whY 
should America assume the role of 2 
succulent oyster, with shell ajar, wait- 
ing to be picked clean by the first 
predatory fish that comes along? 

These powers all have a mighty re- 
spect for us, but it will not be well to 
travel on the theory that this respect 
arises solely. from love of our appear- 
ance, customs and altruism. They 
demonstrated only too plainly at the 
Peace Conference just how much con- 
sideration they had for smaller na- 
tions, unable to deal out, in return for 
an insult; what devotees of the prize- 
ring know as a “lusty wallop.” 

No, the key to their continued re- 
spect lies in a self-contained dye in- 
dustry, which can only be purchased 
at the very reasonable price of a li- 
censing law such as is provided for in 
the Dye bill. And in their secret 
minds, none of these powers would 
like to see us pass such a bill—par- 
ticularly Germany! 


H. W. Jordon, chemical engineer for 
the Semet-Solvay Chemical Company, 
addressed the Cincinnati Section of the 
American Chemical Society at its 241st 
meeting, at the University of Cincin- 
nati on “The Solvay Chemical Indus- 
tries; Their Work in War and Peace.” 
The lecture was illustrated with lan- 
tern slides. 
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U. S. SELLS $943,595 IN ANILINE 
DYES ABROAD DURING 
JANUARY 

Exports of dyes and dyestuffs from 
the United States during January 
were valued at $1,345,531, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The majority 
of these exports were aniline dyes, 
these being valued at $943,595, of 
which China received $262,954 worth, 
more than any other country. Eng- 
land imported American aniline dyes 
to the extent of $148,699, and $108,- 
026 went to British India. 

Exports of logwood extracts were 
valued at $42,822, and “all other” 
dvestuffs and dyes not specified were 
exported to the extent of $349,114. 
Of the last-named-class, British India 
is the largest importing country, pay- 
ing $203,374 for them. 

The table shows the quantity and 
value of the January dye exports by 
countries: 


Aniline Logw’d All 


Countries Dyes Extract Other 
Belgium ........ $25,184 
le 2,755 Sali pace 
ee 42,054 $27,730 $11 
Germany .......< Biceed 1,500 
RR. Aires 0:k:4:0 2,797 he 
EE Gale's areas 20,319 1,758 “ee 
Netherlands .... 99 610 220 
Roumania ...... 105 Sate 
_ eee 13,972 6,249 
PNEIEEDD | bisiais.c-.0-0 cand ee 1,197 
Turkey in Europe 2,943 aaa 100 
Engiand ....... 148,699 5,361 1,266 
Canada 24,979 515 21,919 
Costa Rica ..... 344 102 474 
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Guatemala ...... 
Honduras ....'.; 
Nicaragua ...... 


eer 
Selwadet 40.6. 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 
and Labrador . 
TOMARIOR 1a: cid: 
Trinidad and 
Tobago 
Cuba 
Azores and 
Maderia Is. ... 
Virgin Islands .. 
Siac wtaes 
Dominican Rep.. 
Argentina ...... 
RRR iad seas 
2 ere 
Colombia 
FCURGOr ...0.000 
British Guiana .. 
ROGER céchorese sé 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
China bina 
British India ... 
Other British 
East Indies 
Dutch E, Indies. 
Fr. Indo China.. 
Hongkong 
Lo eee er 
BRNO hope kG na 
Turkey in Asia.. 


eee ee wwene 


Ametralia: 2.46: 
New Zealand ... 
Philippine Is. 
Br. So. Africa... 
French Africa .. 
Egypt 
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. 262,954 140 203,374 
108,026 40 5,842 
2 
135 
1,950 
23,736 ee 
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315 ode 
2,170 okie ‘wae 
41,092 3,530 602 
805 ee 2,610 
6,447 1,115 
4,540 7,218 
4,515 cee 
876 
943,595 42,822 349,114 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


A not altogether unsprightly witti- 
cism, current some months ago, con- 
sisted in the joker blithely asking the 
jokee if he had heard of the most 
deadly poison in the world. The hoped- 
for negative answer would bring forth 
the response, to the accompaniment of 
sundry chuckles and snickers: 

“Airplane depe—one drop will kill 
you!” 

Curiously enough, this quip has be- 
come almost literally a grim fact of 
deepest significance to the United 
States. Our Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice, in the course of a campaign to 
educate members of Congress, Govern- 
ment officials, other branches of the 
army, and the American public in the 
importance and value of chemistry and 
chemicals as means and methods of 
warfare, has let it be known that it has 
discovered a liquid gas poison so strong 
that three drops will kill any person 
whose skin it touches. The name and 
nature of this substance is intended to 
be kept a secret by the service, but it 
has taken steps to develop defensive 
measures against this new poison, in 
case the secret should be discovered by 
a possible enemy of America. 

The method of distributing the new 
poison developed by the American army 
chemical experts is through nozzles at- 
tached to airplanes. The substance is 
slow to volatilize, it is stated, and will 
reach the ground before it does so. It 
requires from two to three days to ten 
days or two weeks to complete the vola- 
tilization process ; meanwhile it contin- 
wes its deadly work. By this means, 
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it is claimed, airplanes sailing over bat- 
tleships, coast fortifications or armies 
encamped or fighting, can rain down 
death upon man and beast below them. 
It is said that minute quantities that 
might be caught in the crevices about 
a ship would render it uninhabitable for 
days. By repeating the spraying proc- 
ess every week or so, it is said, hostile 
airplanes could keep American fortifi- 
cations out of commission continuously. 
Insular and other outlying possessions 
of this country are said to be peculiarly 
vulnerable to this annihilating form of 
attack. 

In a recent statement the Chemical 
War Service says: 

“One plane carrying two tons of the 
liquid could cover an area 100 feet wide 
by seven miles long and could deposit 
enough material to kill every man in 
that area by action on his skin. If those 
on the ground outside such area were 
not protected by gas masks the fatali- 
ties would extend for considerable is- 
tances 

“It would be entirely possible for this 
country to manufacture several thou- 
sand tons of material a day provided 
the necessary plants had been built. The 
quantity is limited in practice by the 
amount of electric power that is avail- 
able, but the power resources of this 
country are very large. Electric power 
is necessary for making chlorine, which 
is a sort of basis for poison gases. This 
country as well as many others has un- 
limited supply of the necessary raw ma- 
terials for substances like the new pvi- 
son gas-liquid. 


“If Germany had had 4,000 tons of 
this substance and 300 or 400 airplanes 
equipped to distribute it properly, tlic 
entire American first army could have 
been annihilated in ten or twelve hours. 
This army consisted of 1,250,000 men 
during the Argonne offensive in the 
late war, and occupied an area about 
forty kilometers long by twenty kilo- 
meters wide.” 

It is declared that the new American 
poison is somewhat like mustard gas in 
its propensity to volatilize slowly. Pro- 
tective clothing is being developed by 
the Chemical Warfare Service, accord- 
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ing to General Fries, which entirely en- 
velops the soldier and renders him im- 
mune to the deadly liquid. This is the 
only way to protect a man, the gereral 
says. 

Officers of the Chemical Warfare 
Service feel encouraged with develop- 
ments since the change in administra- 
tion at the War Department. The army 
is becoming educated, it is said, and 
Secretary of War Weeks is reported 
to have stated that he is especially very 
much interested in the Chemical War- 
fare Service and the air service. For- 
mer Secretary of War Baker and some 
officials of the department and certain 
high officers of the army have been 
charged with being indifferent if nut 
antagonistic toward chemical warfare. 
However that may be, one thing is cer- 
tain: That single item of news ap- 
peared in all the daily papers and as a 
result of being published just once is 
by this time more firmly implanted in 
the public mind than any of the facts 
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about American dyes, or the direct re- 
lationship of the dye industry to the 
C. W. S.—despite the untiring efforts 
*of those who have sought to educate 
our press. The explanation is simple 
and obvious, the subject being highly 
dramatic and therefore easily visual- 
ized. 

The role of the dye industry is inher- 
ently quite as dramatic, but whereas the 
former dramatizes itself, the latter 
wants dramatizing—if we are to secure 
the necessary public interest. The task 
of effectively adapting the dramatic fea- 
tures of the dye industry for the public 
stage is a difficult one, and as yet no 
chemical Shakespeare 'has arisen to 
catch the popular interest, wholesale. 

Coupled with the release of a fact 
like our new poison, however, it could 
easily ride along on the other’s ability 
to compel attention. For the new fact 
is not the end; such forces are in a con- 
stant state of change and improvement. 
Another power might discover some- 
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thing else just as deadly to-morrow, 
for which a counter would have to be 
devised. By the time the next war 


comes, both might be abandoned for’ 


a newer agent, and constant research 
is necessary to keep abreast of things. 

Keeping abreast is the surest way of 
preventing the next war, and securing 
the facilities has become a question of 
first capturing the public sympathy. It 
would seem as though a great oppor- 
tunity for doing so was lost when, in 
announcing its discovery, the C. W. S 
did not make it plain that continued 
effectiveness of that discovery depends 
on holding the dye industry. 


RHINELAND COMMISSION RE- 
TAINS DUTIES ON GERMAN 
DYE EXPORTS 
Existing high rates of export duty 
will remain effective on shipments of 
dyestuffs from the occupied territory 
in Germany, into the remainder of 
Germany, it is said by the U. S. State 
Department, basing the declaration on 
information received as to the policy 
of the Inter-Allied High Commission 
in the matter of customs duties in the 
Rhineland. The purpose of maintain- 
ing high export duties on dyestuffs, it 
is said at the department, is to discour- 
age attempts to restore the German 

dyestuff monopoly. 

Export duties on other articles from 
the Rhineland are to be reduced to a 
nominal figure and tariffs on imports 
into the Rhineland are to be materially 
reduced in order to encourage industry 
and production, according to informa- 
tion received at the State Department, 
which says: 

“The Interallied High Commission in 
the Rhineland contemplates material re- 
ductions in the tariffs on imports over 
the western frontier of the Rhineland 
in order to encourage industry and pro- 
duction, according to advices reaching 
the State Department to-day. 

“On the eastern frontiers of the 
Rhineland it is the intention of the 
Rhineland High Commission to estab- 
lish a nominal export tariff upon all ex- 
ports except dyestuffs. This nominal 
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tariff is designed by the High Commis- 
sion to serve chiefly statistical pur- 
poses. The tariff on imports over the 
eastern frontier of the Rhineland will 
continue, with the exception of food- 
stuffs, which are to be passed free of 
duty. 

“The allied military authorities, ac- 
cording to the department’s advices, 
have at present no oversight or charge 
of the customs and customs collections. 
and all moneys are “held and carried 
to special account” until arrangements 
are made to turn them over to the Rep- 
arations Commission. 

“German customs officials are still in 
charge of the collection of customs, un- 
der the control of the Rhineland High 
Commission, and the old tariff rates 
continue for the present.” 


“CUT COSTS BY INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY,” BRITISH DY- 
ERS ARE TOLD 


Chairman of Bradford Organization 
Would Not Favor Wage 
Reduction 


At the recent meeting of the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association, Ltd. the 
chairman of the board of directors de- 
clared increased efficiency to be the on- 
ly practical means of reducing costs. 
He said: 

“Tt is beyond all question that our 
high costs of production are an almost 
insuperable bar in the way of any gen- 
eral great revival in industry and com- 
merce. Markets are closed to us by 
reason of the high prices we are asking 
and until we recover our ability to offer 
goods at prices which the markets can 
pay it is vain to expect a great revival 
in demand. There is nothing facing 
the industrial community to-day in any 
way comparable in importance with 
that of securing in the shortest possible 
time such a reduction in the costs of 
production as will set business moving 
again. Bearing on this, I may tell you 
that, while our costs of production ex- 
hibit no reduction, we nevertheless have 
a full appreciation of our obligations to 
take our share with the rest of the trade 
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in restoring more normal conditions in 
order to set industry going again, and 
so alleviate the distress which has aris- 
en from unemployment. By what 
means, then, may we hope to reduce the 
costs of production to a point which 
will enable us to offer goods at such 
prices as the world can pay? So far 
as I am able to see there are three ways 
only: 

“1. By a reduction in profits. 

“2. By a reduction in wages. 

“3. By a greatly increased efficiency 
of production, with a consequent les- 
sening of its cost. 

“In regard to the first, this in most 
business has already come about. In- 
deed, in the textile trade it may he said 
with certainty that losses rather than 
profits are the order of the day. 

“In regard to wages, for my part 
I shall be extremely sorry to see any 
reduction in wages, except such as can 
be made without affecting their pur- 
chasing power, as I am convinced it 
would not be an advantage to the coun- 
try to have the relative position of the 
workers disturbed so far as the cost of 
living is concerned. With a fall in the 
cost of living, however, a corresponding 
reduction in wages cannot fairly be re- 
sisted, but I am speaking immediately 
at such length on the relationships be- 
tween capital and labor that I must ask 
you to take what I have just said in 
conjunction with what follows. 

“To come to the third method— 
namely, ‘by a greatly increased effi- 
ciency'—that, in the opinion of your 
directors, is the way of salvation.” 

The Merrimac Chemical Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share, payable March 31. 
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GERMAN DYE TRUST TENTA- 
CLES GROPING 


Color Cartel Reaching Out Toward 
France, Italy and England 

An interesting development in con- 
nection with the activities of the Ger- 
man chemical cartel has ben brought 
to the attention of American officials 
in a confidential report recently re- 
ceived. It appears that Herr von 
Weinberg has made an arrangement 
with one of the Italian dyes works by 
which it is agreed to furnish inter- 
mediates so that the Italian company 
can eventually supply Italian dyestuff 
needs. 

“This perhaps is not nearly so sur- 
prising,” says the “Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry,” 
“as is the report hat Mr. Frossard, 
acting for the Compagnie Nationale 
des Matieres Colorantes en France, 
has made a similar agreement with 
Herr von Weinberg and the profits of 
the French company are to be divided 
equally with the Germans. . The 
French concern, however, is not to 
extend its market beyond France. It 
seems that neither France nor Italy 
would need very much dyes from the 
reparation commission under this 
scheme. 

“The rushing of German dyes into 
Great Britain in order to beat the ef- 
fective date of the new British dye- 
stuffs licensing bill is shown in fig- 
ures which have recently been re- 
ceived here. Importation of German 
dyes, including those obtained 


through the reparations commission, 
had increased until by December they 
amounted to 1,430 tons per month. 
Imports of German dyes into Great 
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Britain for the month of November, 
it is said, amounted to £2,000,000, or 
about 1,400 tons. It is added that the 
Germans apparently have steadily in- 
creased shipment of dyes to England 
during the last year and apparently 
have endeavored to get a fairly large 
stock of German dyes into England 
before they were stopped by the legis- 
lation England put on its statute 
books to protect its industry.” 


“DYES AND DEFENSE” 


Leaders of thought connected with 
the press of this country at last seem 
.to be getting at the heart of the Amer- 
ican dye situation, and to be acquiring 
the proper language for an effective 
protest. The New York Times was 
one of the first to see the light, and now 
comes the Ilall Street Journal with as 
completely stated and satisfying an ed- 
itorial under the above heading as could 
be wished. In reprinting it to show 
the progress of our daily press The Re- 
PORTER Calls attention to the fact that 
the. newspaper quoted was always in 
favor of saving the American dye in- 
dustry for Americans, as were many 
others. The great improvement of vi- 
sion is evidenced by the fact that a few 
months ago this newspaper would have 
said “Put a high tariff on dyes’”—and 
let it go at that! Thanks to such in- 
stitutions as the American Chemical 
Society’s efficient News Service, how- 
ever, observe now an enlightened helper 
of the cause: 


Out of the great mass of needful 
things left undone by the last Congress, 
one in particular stands out like a dan- 
ger signal. This is the Longworth bill 
relating to the importation of dyestuffs. 
Our national defense may well depend 
upon it. It may mean as much, and 
perhaps more, to our national defense 
as the appropriations for the navy. It 
was held up in the Senate by a mere 
handful of members. 

A few months ago a British officer 
called attention to the fact that so long 
as Germany was permitted to maintain 
its monopoly of dyemaking, disarming 
her was futile. A dye plant can close 
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at night and resume the next morning 
as an explosive and poison gas factory. 
Whether we like it or not, chemical 
warfare is here to stay, and Germe iy 
has such an enormous advantage in this 
direction that she could laugh at the 
Allies if the Krupp works were razed 
to the ground. 

Other advanced thinkers have from 
time to time called attention to the dan- 
ger. Now, Joseph H. Choate, who dur- 
ing the war was detailed by the Alien 
Property Custodian to study the dye 
question, has added a contribution. The 
Tariff Commission also has published 
such full information that all who wish 
to know can easily learn the facts. 

We have the technical skill but not 
the experience necessary in this most 
complex industry. As Mr. Choate says, 
it is not in the books and cannot get 
there. It comes only by years of ex- 
perience to the workmen, to whom even 
a difference in the bubbles in a vat has 
a meaning. The Tariff Commission re- 
port shows we are supplied with crude 
materials. The technical skill and cap- 
ital also are here, but Germany pos- 
sesses a monopoly of trained, inherited 
and acquired experience. 

The purpose of the Longworth bill 
was to protect the American dye trade 
while acquiring this experience. Tar- 
iffs will not accomplish this, for Ger- 
many, planning for the future, would 
surmount any tariff levy in order tc 
supply our market, to keep us from 
building up an industry on which oui 
future defense may rest. England and 
France have sensed the situation and 
will not permit any German dyes to be 
imported if such dyes are manufac- 
tured at home. 

The fact that $3,000,000,000 of our 
industrial production depends upon the 
dye trade is of itself worth considering. 
But even this is small compared with 
national defense. We must reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that the Great 
War did not end war. Germany pos- 
sesses the most destructive chemical 
armament in the world. Filibustering 
against such a measure as the Long- 
worth bill is on a par with razing our 
arsenals and destroying our navy yards. 
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NO WAGE INCREASE FOR 
BRITISH DYERS 

The wage advance asked for by Brit- 
ish dyers has been rejected by J. A. 
Compston, K. C., chairman and umpire 
in the recent case for arbitration be- 
tween the National Society of Dyers, 
Finishers and Textile Workers and the 
Allied Association of Bleachers, Dyers, 
Printers and Finishers. The arbitra- 
tors failed to agree. Mr. Compton de- 
clared that having regard to the pro- 
tection afforded to the workmen in re- 
gard to the increased cost of living by 
the sliding scale, they have not made 
out a case for an advance on current 
rates nor for a present minimum rate 
of £5 for 48 hours for adult males or 
£3 for adult females. Piece workers 
are entitled to 25 per cent higher earn- 
ings over day workers. Consideration 
cannot be given to an agreement for a 
shorter working week, with a view to 
limiting the hours to forty-eight, with- 
out at the same time entering into the 
larger question of unemployment and 
underemployment, which was not re- 
ferred to the arbitrators. 


THE USE OF GLUCOSE AS A 
DISCHARGE FOR INDIGO 
BLUE 


A. SCHEUNERT AND N. WoSNESSENSKY 


A paste containing 300 grms. glu- 
cose and 700 grms. thickening, to which 
100 grms. zinc oxide and 50 grms. For- 
mosul W may be added, is printed on 
the indigo-dyed fabric. The printed 
material is passed through a caustic 
soda bath, sp. gr. 1.26, at 100-110 deg. 
Cent., and then into boiling water, al- 
though improved results are obtained 
by a short steaming prior to the alka- 
line bath. Colored effects are obtained 
by the incorporation in the discharge 
of coloring matters, such as the Indan- 
threnes, Cibanones, or Algol colors, 
which are unaffected by caustic soda or 
boiling water, in which case a paste 
containing 250 grms. coloring matter 
in paste, 300 grms. glucose, and 450 
grms. thickening is used. (Sealed Note 
No. 1990, April 6, 1910.) 

Colored effects may also be produced 
by the addition of diazo compounds to 
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the glucose discharge, thus indigo-dyed 
material is padded in beta-naphthol and 
printed with 250 grms. glucose, 150 
grms. of a diazo solution prepared from 
alpha-naphthylamine, _ chloroanisidine, 
or benzidine, 50 grms. Formosul W, and 
600 grms. thickening. The printed ma- 
terial is treated as before. (Sealed 
Note No. 1994, April 222, 1910.) 

The base Azo Rose BBI (MLB), 
when diazotized, can be used for the 
production of a fine red discharge on 
indigo-dyed cloth, padded with beta- 
naphthol by printing a paste consisting 
of 250 grms. of a diazo solution of 20 
grms. Azo Rose BBI, 200 grms. glu- 
cose, 500 grms. British gum, and 50 
grms. Formosul W. (Sealed Note No. 
2019, July 20, 1910.) By the addition 
of 50 grms. stannous chloride per kilo 
of the paste described in Sealed Note 
No. 1990, the following advantages are 
obtained: The quantity of glucose may 
be reduced by 100-200 grms., the shades 
produced by a colored discharge are 
richer and more brilliant, and the con- 
centration of the caustic soda bath may 
be reduced to a sp. gr. 1.6-1.21. (Sealed 
Note No. 2075, March 15, 1911.) 

M. Battegay reports that trials of 
these processes have given perfect re- 
sults. The process differs from Ger. 
Pat. No. 214,715, in that the authors of 
Sealed Notes separate the glucose from 
the caustic soda, which is a considerable 
improvement, resulting in more stable 
printing mixture and the production of 
colored discharges. The passage of the 
printed material through the boiling al- 
kaline solution reduces and removes the 
indigo; and shows that azo dyes pro- 
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duced on the fiber are resistant to the 
reducing action of alkaline glucose. The 
substitution of stannous chloride for a 
portion of the glucose is described in 
German Patent No. 268,408, but the 
authors of the Sealed Notes have estab- 
lished the priority of their discovery.— 
Bull. Soc. Ind. Mulhouse, through Jour. 
a. @. C. 

GERMAN CHEMICAL TRADES 
WILL “CARRY ON” WITH 
WATER-POWER, SHOULD 
COAL FAIL 


Country Has Resources of 24,000,000 

Horse-power from This Source 

Germany is bending every energy 
to promote her chemical industry in 
various countries, report recent vis- 
itors to that place, and this is shown 
by an official statement of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of Interests 
of the Chemical Industry of Ger- 
many, which held its forty-second 
general conference in Munich, just 
before the close of last year. The 
statement was made public recently 
by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
which, obtained the paper and trans- 
lated it for the benefit of the industry 
in the United States. Dr. Frank, act- 
ing Chairman-Councilor of Com- 
merce, was one of the principal speak- 
ers at the conference and outlined 
plans for the rehabilitating of the 
German chemical industry. 

Dr. Frank said in part: “To-day 
we are a trade association and organ- 
ized purely according to trade. But 
there are, as you are all aware, pre- 
liminary steps carried out in order to 
create district managing councils. 
The provisional national economic 
council shall define these fields. 
Whether it will become necessary to 
carry out also the organization of the 
districts of our association cannot be 
foretold to-day, but will most likely 

e the case.” 

In urging a closer organization of 
all chemical branches, the speaker 
said: “I have already declared last 
year that this was the only really 
great idea that arose in the revolu- 
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tion, and I believe that the chemical 
industry, which has carried it through 
extensively, became also exemplary in 
this field for the whole German in- 
dustry. Again and again the other 
industries are turning to us in order 
to obtain a basis for this reorganiza- 
tion. 

“The most important question oc- 
cupying the chemical industry at 
present is the coal question. Dissen- 
sion in the industry concerning the 
distribution of coal is particularly 
great. The position of the coal com- 
missioner is surely one of the most 
difficuit in the German Empire. Only 
greater deliveries can bring us relief.” 

How Germany intends to offset the 
shortage of coal by developing water- 
power plants in Bavaria is revealed 
by a speech made recently by State 
Councilor Osher von Miller of Mu- 
nich in that city, a translation of 
which has also been brought to this 
country by the Chemical Foundation 
in the interests of American manufac- 
turers. Von Miller sees little hope 
for German industry if it is dependent 
upon coal, and accordingly Germany 
has spared no effort to develop and 
construct new plants on Bavarian 
rivers which will furnish sufficient 
power to supply a large portion of 
Germany. 

According to figures presented by 
Von Miller, it will be possible to de- 
velop 24,000,000 horse-power. This 
compares with 6,000,000 horse-power 
total capacity at Niagara Falls. The 
24,000,000 horse-power would take 
care of practically all industries of 
the United States. 


DYEING ARTIFICIAL SILK 

In relation to their dyeing properties, 
chardonnet, viscose, and cuprammo- 
nium silks are all practically straight 
cellulose, and in their dyeing properties 
they are identical with cotton, although 
usually on account of the treatment 
they have gone through, their affinity 
for dyes is slightly greater. 

Cellulose acetate silk, however, being 
a cellulose compound, has quite differ- 
ent dyeing properties from the other 
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artificial silks, and it has different dye- 
ing properties from any other fiber, so 
that in this respect alone it constitutes 
a product of entirely new possibilities. 
Cellulose acetate silk cannot be dyed 
with direct cotton colors nor with sul- 
phur, acid, or vat colors unless the al- 
kali used in the dyeing is of sufficient 
strength, and the treatment sufficiently 
drastic partially to saponify the silk. 
Those who are familiar with dyeing 
methods can readily see that the cross- 
dyeing possibilities of cellulose acetate 
silk unions are quite outside the range 
of those of any other artificial silk 
fiber. For example, it is possible to 
weave a fabric of cotton warp and ace- 
tate silk filling or pattern, and dye the 
fabric with a direct cotton color, leav- 
ing the silk uncolored, or it is possible 
to dye the fabric with a basic color 
without mordant, thereby coloring the 
silk, and leaving the cotton uncolored. 

The same can be done with an arti- 
ficial silk union, part acetate silk, part 
viscose silk, and even in cotton, wool, 
and cellulose acetate silk unions it is 
possible to color the cotton and the 
wool, and leave the silk uncolored. Cel- 
lulose acetate silk is also a very good 
resist to logwood dyes, which is another 
distinct advantage—Cleaning & Dye- 
ing World. 


BRITISH REGULATIONS FOR 
DYESTUFF IMPORTS 


The British Board of Trade has 
ruled that the importer need not specify 
the name of his customer in making 
application for import licenses, but if 
needed the Board of Trade may de- 
mand the name of the customer with 
the strict understanding, however, that 
the information is to be considered as 
absolutely confidential and not to be di- 
vulged by the Board of Trade Licensing 
Committee. This decision was made 
in response to the objection made by 
the importers because of the fact that 
there are sitting on the Advisory Li- 
censing Committee several manufac- 
turers of dyestuffs. In each case where 
the Board of Trade makes a request 
for the name of the customer there 
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will arise some delay in granting the 
application. 

The British Chemical Trade Asso- 
ciation is now trying to induce the 
Board of Trade to declare pigments 
and dry colors containing less than 5 
per cent synthetic dyes as free of con- 
irol. The association expects to be suc- 
cessful in its efforts along these lines. 
Inasmuch as several of the British man 
ufacturers of dyestuffs do not make 
their own intermediates, but have de- 
pended on the importation of the same 
to maintain their volume of manufac- 
ture, it is expected in some quarters 
that the dyestuffs regulation will be in- 
terpreted as not applying to interme- 
diates, otherwise these manufacturers 
of dyestuffs could logically claim that 
the Government was discriminating be- 
tween dve manufacturers in this covu- 
try. 

The Department of Overseas Trade 
has arranged for its overseas repre- 
sentatives throughout the world to for- 
ward complete reports on all importers 
of chemicals of all descriptions, dye- 
stuffs and colors, oils, gums, etc. These 
reports will contain the following in- 
formation: Name and address of the 
firm; names of directors; financial 
standing—capital stated, if possible; 
the products they import; and other 
useful information. 

The British Chemical Trade Associa- 
tion has signed an agreement with the 
Department of Overseas Trade, and it 
has arranged that all such reports re- 
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ucts are mentioned shall be handed on 
to the association. The association in 
turn will immediately redistribute to all 
members. These reports are not is- 
sued by the Department of Overseas 
Trade to individual firms ; thev are pub- 
lished only through approved trade or- 
ganizations.» 
NATIONAL REDUCES NUMBER 
OF DIRECTORS 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc., at the head 
office of the company, 21 Burling Slip, 
a resolution from the Board of Direc- 
tors proposing a reduction in the mem- 
bership of the Board and changing the 
place of meeting to the offices of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation was 


approved. 
The new Board of Directors was 
elected as follows: William Hamlin 


Childs, William H. Nichols, William 
H. Nichols, Jr., Edward L. Pierce, H. 
H. S. Handy, William J. Matheson, Dr. 
William Beckers, Dr. R. C. Taggersal, 
J. W. Newlean, and Orlando F. Weber. 


INDIGO IN THE DUTCH EAST 
INDIES 


Indigo is grown on about forty es- 
tates in Java, as well as by the 
natives, says Trade Commissioner 
Fowler in his recent report. The es- 
tate indigo contains from 60 to 80 per 
cent of indigotine. The native prod- 
uct averages only three-fourths to 1 
per cent of indigotine, and is for the 
greater part used in the island, prin- 
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cipally for battiking, while the over- 
production usually finds a market in 
Singapore. Before the war most of 
the dry indigo went direct to the 
Netherlands and the wet product to 
Singapore. In 1917 Japan entered the 
market for both the wet and dry prod- 
uct, and in the following two years 
took the bulk of the dry product. Dur- 
ing the past year (1920) Singapore 
has been an important market for the 
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Dye-a-Grams 

“COLOR IN HOSIERY”’—“Re- 
porter” headline. It’s a fact that there 
is color in most hosiery. At least, ey- 
ery washwoman knows there is—or 
was! 

—o— 

“MARCUS HOOK WORKS’”— 
“National” advt. Odd name for a dye- 
stuff works! 

—o-- 

Re “Functions of the Dye Chemist,” 
by B. Leech, Mr. Leech says that the 
dyer and designer should work in close 
collaboration. Indeed they do, as a 
rule; the designer does the collaborat- 
ing and the dyer does the work! 

“DYES FOR DEFENSE, BUT 
NOT ONE TINT FOR TRIBUTE” 
—“Reporter” headline. Be careful, Ed., 
how you use that word “tint.” Better 
if you had said “grain.” You're get- 
ting a little “Low” on English! 

— (I)-- 

The recent earthquake didn’t begin 
to shake things up the way the No- 
vember 2 election did! 

0 - 
Dipsomaniacs may now be properly 
designated as Hip-somaniacs. 
—-Q-- 
Senator, Senator, 
Where have you been? 
“Been to the White House,” 
He said with a grin. 


Senator, Senator, 
What did you there? 
“Helped keep the dye makers 
Up in the air!” 

G. E. T. 
































The Result of Continuous Care 


“One hundred ninety-one firms reported a total of 
24,736 employees engaged in the manufacture of 
coal-tar products, 2,605, or 10.5 percent. were 
chemists or engineers. This is probably a larger 
proportion of technically trained men than will be 
found in any other important manufacturing in- 
e , dustry in the U. S.”—United States Tariff Com- 
c mission Report. 


e 

a 

t The reason for this preponderance of techni- 
cians is that each step in the intricate synthesis from 

i the lump of coal to the brilliant dyestuffs must be un- 

t der the constant observation of chemical engineers. 

‘ Coal-tar dyestuffs are the final effect of months of 

er tedious laboratory research coupled with more 

t- months of semi-commercial experimenting and the 
last stage of actual plant production. Each step 
has its ever-watchful chemist, for the greater the 

in care the better the dyestuff. 


Du Pont Dyestuffs are what they are, because 

some 4,000 earnest workers labor for their excel- 
te lence, and of this number 470 are chemists or 
+e technically trained men. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Sales Department 
; WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HARDING BLUE 


HE beautiful shade of blue selected by 
Ee First Lady of the Land for some of her 
gowns is destined thereby to be most popular 
among discriminating women. 

The color elements that go to make up this 
handsome shade are obtainable by the use of 
“Nationai” dyes. Our colorists will be glad 
to cooperate with dyers of all classes of tex- 
tiles in endeavoring to duplicate its tone on 
their material. 

This service will be rendered either in the 
mill dyehouse, or in our own shade-matching 
laboratories. 


National Aniline & Chemieal Co., Ime. 
General Offices 
21 Burling Slip, New York 
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